“THE COOKIN’ LADY” 

THE VISITING DIETITIAN AS THE NURSE’S ALLY 
By WINIFRED STUART GIBBS 

The nurse’s part in curing disease is now too well recognized to 
need special emphasis; physicians who are fair accord to her the credit 
due, and grateful patients bless her name. A study of the educational 
forces at work which will, in time, be a potent aid to the nurse brings 
us to the question of dietetics. 

Suppose a world suddenly converted to a thorough knowledge and 
practice of rational feeding; then fill in the mental picture and one sees 
many of our human ills wiped out, and the nurse left free to wrestle 
with such as are not to be avoided. 

The time appointed for this happy state of affairs is hastened 
among the prosperous by many agencies. They have books, and lectures 
and discussions, and newspapers, until there will soon be little excuse 
for undernourishment among these enlightened folk, but the army of 
untutored is another story. What of the children of the poor, who are 
growing up to form our factory population, and those who, if they are 
particularly fortunate, may rise to the dizzy and unhealthy height of 
clerking in stuffy department stores! To be sure many or most of the 
better class factories provide lunch rooms, where one good meal may be 
obtained, but the chances are that the employees come from and, at 
night, return to homes where bread and tea served with fried food make 
up the dietary. Then, there are the homes where the bread winner, 
at best, earns but meagre wages, and where the phrase “ out of work ” 
has been a household word for two dreary New York winters. 

Does not every district nurse recognize these details? It may be 
of interest to discuss what is being done in New York City by way of an 
attempt to solve the problem of underfed tenement dwellers. 

The oldest philanthropic organization in the city began an experi¬ 
ment two years ago, one which is now beginning to assume the propor¬ 
tions of a success. When New \ ork was having one of its periodical 
excitements over underfed school children, the Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor said: “ If we teach the mothers to feed the 
children oatmeal instead of fried pork, and milk instead of boiled tea, 
what effect will it have on the problem ? ” 

So the association is teaching the mothers by means of a visiting 
dietitian, and the nurses of the staff are glad to ask her to go to their 
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patients and suggest that fried cabbage and beer, peppers and coffee 
are not the best possible foods for sick or convalescent persons, who are 
already prone to disease by reason of the years and generations of bad 
food behind them. 

The district visitors are glad to have the visiting dietitian tell their 
charges how to make the grocery orders bring the best results in feeding 
the family. 

And the people themselves? They are politely tolerant of the die¬ 
titian’s “ notions ” at first, but soon come to an intelligent interest which 
carries them on to co-operation in a real reform. 

How may the dietitian help the district nurse ? First, by preventive 
education; second, by palliative or curative education in the matter 
of diet. 

A little mother of nine looks at one calmly and says that it keeps her 
busy, but that her school duties and the house-keeping are managed as 
best she can. Poor mite! Her summim bonum is pitifully small; her 
« dinner ” which she proudly “ cooks ” consists literally and exclusively 
of pancakes and tea, and when she sees a neighbor’s boy pounding her 
little brother, she sends him about his business with a decision and a 
vocabulary which would do credit to a woman, and then she breaks into 
sobbing, which is choked down with a self-control tragic to see in a child 
so young, and goes on stirring the soup which the “ cookin’ lady ” is 
showing her how to make for this same small and graceless brother. 

Now this picture is not drawn that we may sentimentalize. The 
“cookin’ lady” sees the bones in the thin shaking shoulders of this 
old little child, and when she sends the small monument of womanly 
self-control to the table for a drink of milk, she is reflecting sadly on the 
family history of food unwisely selected and badly cooked, and on the 
starved nerves fed on boiled tea, and she is bracing herself, not to the 
consuming of time in lamenting a robbed childhood, but to the task of 
pioving to this family, and to such others as come to her, that even 
a few pennies wisely spent may help to build a healthy body, and, if 
carelessly spent, may actually keep that body below its possibilities 
of good. 

« How much can you spend ? ” is the first question. Not “ how much 
do you need,” or “how much should you like,” but "how much can 
you put your hand on, to-day ? ” 

Then follows: “ How are you spending it ”; and then advice as 
to improving. Average replies to these questions give such information 
as this: 

The first question, “How much does your food cost?” is usually a 
poser. 
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Blank looks and vain attempts to supply figures follow; and the next 
step for this “ cookin’ lady ” is to give that mother a sugar-coated, 
nicely hidden lecture on economies, inspiring her to an ambition which 
shall make her know where she stands, how much she is spending and 
whether she is getting value received. 

So, if she finds that a family of five is spending one dollar and 
twenty-five cents each day for food and going without warm clothing, 
she says, “ If I show you how to get proper food for one dollar, will 
you save that twenty-five cents for other necessities ? ” 

If the family is spending a fair proportion for food but is weak and 
thin, this same “cookin’ lady” coaxes the mother to try a “new plan” 
for a week, and the surprised husband and children find themselves drink¬ 
ing less tea and beer and eating more well-cooked cereals, eating less 
grease-soaked food, and drinking more milk, and by this time the 
“ cookin’ lady ” is sure of her welcome. 

So easy is it to make these people understand that one is not trying 
to grind them down in their expenditures, but to build them up in their 
bodies, and that the sooner they can approach the spending of a sum 
which will give them the pleasant variety of food which is so advan¬ 
tageous, the better pleased will one be. The plan of instruction in out¬ 
line follows: 

The principles of nutrition, the principles of cooking, and the prin¬ 
ciples of economy are taught. 

The instructor does not discuss arbitrary “ standards of living,” but 
she does go into the stores and find the actual prices of food materials, 
and then she is in a position to talk to her pupils. 

In teaching the principles of nutrition and cooking she carries out 
two sets of dietaries, one, “ A,” based on the minimum sum which will 
procure food to maintain bodily equilibrium, the other, “B,” with 
sufficient variety added to be satisfactory. 

In both cases, the basis of the breakfast is a well-cooked cereal, but 
Dietary B has a simple hot dish added. Both sets provide for three 
quarts of milk daily. “ A ” has the minimum of butter, “ B ” has an 
abundance. Neither “ A ” nor “ B ” exceeds thirty cents for meat to 
serve a family of five, and “ A ” often offers this dish or a substitute for 
twenty. “ A ” has dessert but twice a week, “ B ” gives a simple pud¬ 
ding every day. “ A’s ” chief lack is in vegetables, “ B ” furnishes this 
necessary item. By the student of foods, however, “ A ” is accepted for 
what it is, a suggested substitute for a diet of bread and tea, when the 
family funds are at low ebb. 

So quickly do they understand, these eaters of bread and tea, that 
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the “ cookin’ lady ” is but facing necessity when she tells about the least 
possible amount of food which shall keep them fed, and that her wish 
is to spread that least amount to bring the largest possible return in 
health. 

Figures are vitalized when they stand for “ rent,” “ income,” and 
“ amount for food,” of the C. family. Statistics are forgotten when it 
is a question of planning the dietary for the C. family which shall be 
within their income, and yet furnish Johnnie and Susie C. with blood, 
and bone, and flesh, and nerve-tissue. It doesn’t seem like a question 
of sociology when one is face to face with Mrs. C., and getting to know 
her as a human being with a problem to meet, least of all is it a time 
for sentimentality. First of all is it the time for being glad that one 
is in this game of living if, by leading the way to red blood-corpuscles, 
one may help others to play the game like men and women. 

Here is a family given over to the usual atrocious diet. They have 
a moderate income, and could afford a reasonable expenditure for food. 
One day the dispensary physician says to the oldest daughter: “ Better 
go to the board of health office, and let me know what they say to this.” 
“ This ” is a card to the Clinic for Communicable Pulmonary Diseases. 
If the history runs from suspicion to proof of tuberculosis in the first 
stage, the dietitian has her work cut out for her. 

Blessings on the sympathetic understanding of the physician in Bos¬ 
ton who feels the mockery of telling these people that they must stop 
work and have plenty of fresh air, milk and eggs, and who writes pic¬ 
turesquely but with perfect understanding, “ One might as well say, 
‘ Have a star ’ or ‘ Take a slice of moon.’ ” 

But even as the nurse must taste the joy of battle in the crisis of 
an acute illness, so the dietitian goes to her battle with colors flying, 
although she may be faint at heart. 

The phases of her problem are these: 

The family is absolutely ignorant on the subject of proper food. 
Unless the most minute care is exercised the family income cannot be 
stretched to cover this increased demand of special feeding. 

The patient herself is still to be won over to a systematic effort to 
get well. 

Lessons follow in the effect of foods, the special food needed in this 
case, the proportion of these foods, the planning of the family expenses, 
the cost of food, and in marketing. Is this an easy task? Try it, and 
see, but if the patient is discharged “ cured ” isn’t it worth the time and 
effort expended? Hasn’t it saved some time for the nurse to put 
elsewhere? 
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Suppose another case where conditions are practically the same, with 
the somewhat important exception that the family has no income at all. 

The association thinks it worth while to try the experiment of letting 
the dietitian provide adequate nourishment as a'decidedly helpful addition 
to her instruction, and the result is “ good business,” for the instructor 
has seen the bread winner rapidly pushed on from practical helplessness 
to an ability to work. 

One day the visiting nurse comes in and says, “ Please go to my A. 
family at once; the father has a diseased liver, the mother chronic 
nephritis, the boy colitis, the girl pernicious anaemia, and the baby 
intestinal tuberculosis.” 

The A. family figures more or less extensively in the dietitian’s 
dreams, but she is working away at them, she has made a dietary for 
each member of the family; she has taught the mother that the diet of 
starch and tea has been largely responsible for present conditions, the 
frying pan and the tea-pot are accumulating dust, and the tractable 
A’s are following instructions to the letter, while the dietitian recalls a 
certain restaurant, whose walls bear the seductive invitation “ Try our 
Mince Pies,” and in close contact the suggestion “ Trust in the Lord.” 
Thus might she paraphrase and say, “ Try our rational diet and trust in 
the Lord,” for she cannot make beguiling promises as do patent medicine 
advertisers, and give assurance of renewed health after a week of sane 
living. 

The summer details of this work differ essentially from those of the 
winter. Moderate, steady heat is a potent ally in inexpensive cooking, 
that is, where meats are concerned, and during a New York summer the 
heat is steady if not moderate, but it is not available for cooking pur¬ 
poses, so the summer lessons are planned with all possible attention to 
saving heat and fuel. 

The home-made fireless cooker is of practical, proven value in the 
work. It is made after this fashion: 

A butter tub with a well-fitting cover is procured from the grocer, 
and the order is given to have it filled with sawdust; two yards of denim, 
some newspapers and a granite pail, with a tightly fitting cover, complete 
the outfit. 

Method of Procedure .—Place loose sawdust in the bottom of tub to 
the depth of at least four inches. Make a cushion about one foot square 
of denim, and fill with sawdust. Make a long cushion of denim folded 
lengthwise and long enough to wrap round the food kettle. This cushion 
should be filled with sawdust loosely, so that it can be folded about the 
kettle. 
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A cooker such as this is not designed to cook a meal, but it does 
successfully cook the chief dish. When using the cooker one should keep 
in mind the following points: 

Begin the cooking process exactly as if it were to be continued in the 
ordinary way. 

Pack the food kettle as quickly as possible, that all the heat may be 
retained, as it is this which will carry on the cooking. 

Pack, by placing kettle containing food at boiling heat directly on 
the sawdust in tub, wind long pad around kettle, place square pad on top, 
fill every possible chink with crumpled newspaper, cover tub with its 
own cover, and place woolen cloth over all. 


DISHES BEST ADAPTED FOR COOKING IN COOKER 

Time on stove. 


Cereals .15 minutes 

Stews .30 minutes 

Soups .20 minutes 

Legunes (soak 12 hours) . 1 hour 

Pot Roast .30 minutes 

Dried Fruits .15 minutes 

Broth .30 minutes 


In cooker. 

6-12 hours 
12 hours 
12 hours 
12 hours 
12-15 hours 
12 hours 
12 hours 


The cooker is also of great value as a refrigerator. Milk can be kept 
fresh through a hot night and ice cream will keep its shape for four hours. 
Pack exactly as for cooking. Cereals can be kept warm for breakfast. 
Coffee or chocolate are hot enough to serve after five hours, and broth 
can be kept hot in case of illness. 

These cookers do their work quite as well as those on the market, 
although of course they do not provide for a variety of foods at one time. 

In conclusion, here is some advice for any who may wish to do work 
of the kind. 

Acquaint yourself thoroughly with the condition and resources 
of each home. 

Teach by object lesson, as far as possible; cook a dietary, after pre¬ 
scribing it. This is most convincing. 

Finally, be prepared for discouragements, but do not lose hope. 


We in reality only know when we doubt a little. With knowledge 
comes doubt.— Goethe. 










